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the accepted imbecile had to bear the weight of his epigram.
But merit under a cloud or just emerging he sparkled on or
lifted to the public view. He was one of the main supports
of good literature in our time."

As a stylist in prose, he was a survivor of the golden age, a
lone champion of the tradition of De Quincey and melody with
meaning. Few in his time could construct a long sentence so
crystal of clarity, so harmonious, so simple and yet so pregnant
with impression, as this on Rodin:

"The hand that modelled these austere yet passionate
statements of virile force and suffering and endowment, and
expressed their sculpturesque quality in such terms of art as
recall the achievement of Donatello himself, can on occasion
create such shapes of beauty, and such suggestions of elegance
and charm, as put the Clodlons and the Pradiers to the blush,
and enable you to realise, in the very instant of comparison and
contrast, the difference between the art that is great whatever
its motive and its inspiration and the art that only passes for
great because it happens to be gracious and popular,*'

As a sample of the shrewd judgment and enduring quality of
his criticism, a few sentences from his masterly essay on Meredith
suffice:

"Mr. Meredith is one of the worst and least attractive of
great writers as well as one of the best and most fascinating.
He is a sun that has broken out into innumerable spots. The
better half of his genius is always suffering eclipse from the
worse half. He writes with the pen of a great artist in his left
hand and the razor of a spiritual suicide in his right. He is
the master and the victim of a monstrous cleverness which
is neither to hold nor to bind, and will not permit him to do
things as an honest, simple person of genius would. As
Shakespeare, in Johnson's phrase, lost the world for a quibble
and was content to lose it, so does Mr. Meredith discrown
himself of the sovereignty of contemporary romance to put
on the cap and bells of the professional wit. He is not content
to be plain Jupiter; his lightnings are less to him than his
fireworks; and his pages so teem with fine sayings and magni-
loquent epigrams and gorgeous images and fantastic locutions